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THE ASSIMILATION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 



FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE 
Ohio State University 



To the descriptive scientist who paints his way through the 
series of race conflicts — through the history-long tragedy of the 
contacts of conqueror and conquered — 'there comes a certain artistic 
glow as he contemplates the relations of the white man and the 
red man in the United States. If such a scientist were here he 
might delude his academic soul into the belief or hope that learned 
phrase and happy illustration would lull him today into the elysium 
of gentle but pleasing uselessness. But such is not the desire or 
intent of the writer of this paper. The topic in his mind is con- 
crete and involves action. It is summed up in two phrases : (i) the 
obligation of the nation to the Indian, and (2) the obligation of the 
universities in general, and of the sociologists in particular, to 
furnish the scientific basis for the Indian policies of the nation. 

The first thesis scarcely needs comment; we have forced upon 
the Indians the status of wards, and therefore cannot divest our- 
selves of the responsibilities which devolve upon trustees and 
guardians. The second thesis must remain in abeyance until we 
have assurance that there are sociological principles which are 
applicable and of imperative importance. This paper therefore 
rests upon the first thesis of national obligation as one conceded, 
and leads to the second thesis of university obligation as a corollary 
of the general contents of the paper itself. But it cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to these two dominant ideas. 

My topic really is the topic of the Indian problem of today. 
As a nation we are at least ostensibly engaged in the process of 
assimilating the Indian. This is fundamentally a sociological 
problem, but what interest have the sociologists taken in it ? It 
may be that limited knowledge or permanent introspection has 
given me a false notion, but you will allow me to say that my voice 
seems to me like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, with 
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almost no response from the ranks of those who should long ago 
have done the great work which would have made my humble 
endeavors unnecessary. 

I want if I can to sum a situation, and to place upon my hearers 
something of the great sense of responsibility and duty which has 
been with me almost constantly for the last ten years. Perhaps 
any one of you could have solved the problem alone in that space 
of time, but I warn you that my weakness or, little success will be 
no excuse for your inaction in the future. I trust that the imper- 
ative in my tone may not seem offensive. No one more than I 
realizes the killing pace that is set for the sociologist. But he that 
hath eyes let him see, and he that hath ears let him hear. The 
possibility of salvation for the Indian races lies in the hands of 
those who have vision and hearing. If there be any imperative 
resting upon the sociologist it will not be because I presume to 
pronounce it, but because he both sees and hears and is a sociologist. 
In passing let me say my views are largely wrought out of my 
own experience. My theory has been hammered out on the slow 
anvil of some actual endeavor and of some direct association with 
the people I would serve. Incidentally it might not be amiss to 
suggest that one of the great reasons for direct service on our part 
in the social movements of the world is that we may rectify, if not 
actually create, the splendid body of theory which we are to trans- 
mit to our students. It is very questionable whether theory uncon- 
taminated by endeavor remains good theory. It takes years of 
patience before you can begin to know an Indian and therefore 
before you can begin to get first-hand knowledge of the human unit 
of your problem. 

A well-worn formula tells us that when two races come together 
the fate of the weaker is summed up as extermination, subordi- 
nation, or amalgamation. As a matter of fact history would sug- 
gest a judicious mixture of all three. Nevertheless a fourth object 
has been evident on the part of the conquering Caucasian from the 
days of the first discovery of America. Missionary objects have 
ever been to the front. The missionary believes in assimilation — 
either in time or in eternity. But the efforts of the missionaries 
for three hundred years — shall I say four hundred years? — have 
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seemed to be the efforts of those who write upon the sands of the 
shore of the sea. The disappearance of the tribes from the days of 
Eliott in Massachusetts to those of Zeisberger in Ohio has con- 
stituted a tragedy which has almost no acknowledged explanation. 
The optimism of Eliott shines today against a background of almost 
complete failure, so far as bringing his Indians into the permanent 
life of the United States is concerned. Zeisberger's personal expe- 
rience sums up the point I wish to make. On Christmas Day, 1788, 
he wrote in his diary: "The chief thing which gives us joy and 
courage is this, that the Gospel .... is not preached in vain. 
.... It opens the hearts and ears of the dead and blind heathen 
and brings them life and feeling." His biographer tells us, how- 
ever, in the end that Zeisberger's life " seems a sad one. It was his 
fate to labor among a hopeless race. In his last years he could see 
no lasting monument of his long labor. Even the Indian converts 
immediately about him were a cause of sorrow to him." Zeis- 
berger's permanent Indian villages in Ohio have long been for- 
gotten. From the point of view of incorporation into the life of 
the nation Zeisberger's efforts must be acknowledged a failure. 

We have no time at this point to state or to discuss the reasons 
for this fact; we do not affirm or deny that the fault lay with the 
missionary. It is sufficient to say that, in accordance with the 
general rule, despite the white men's religion, the red men died 
away in the presence of the white man's civilization. And yet we 
may say that gradually or rapidly policies of extermination and 
subjugation overrode the efforts of religion. Missionary endeavor 
did not have a free field to prove itself. The soldier and the mer- 
chant rode with the missionary and made themselves not less evi- 
dent to the Indians than did he. 

The ever-growing friction between the races reached its climax 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The cost in money and 
lives was enormous. Down to 1866 our government had spent 
half a billion of dollars on Indian wars. We killed off Indians at 
a cost of a million dollars apiece. The relative futility of war 
strengthened the hands of the believers in assimilation as opposed 
to extermination, and so we have in Grant's administration the 
beginning of the "peace policy." 
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The first Board of Indian Commissioners intrusted with the 
inauguration of this new policy struck the first clear note of govern- 
mental philosophy which we find. Their altruistic devotion and 
their business capacity have long been recognized. Their scientific 
insight, however, will constitute their greatest claim to a place in 
history, when history is correctly written. They believed that 
assimilation was possible, but that it would come about only 
through the living together of the two races. The initial step in 
the upward movement lay in the bestowal of a common language. 
Education then was the keynote, and today it remains the keynote 
of any scientific policy. The salvation of the race and the efficiency 
of any Indian policy are equally dependent upon it. Doubtless 
the board relied a little too strongly upon the power of language, 
but yet it remains substantially true that difference in language 
bars intercourse and mutual understanding, and so preserves both 
the differences in customs and the artificial antipathies which hold 
the races apart. 

The "peace policy" in most of its practical details was built 
up out of many bits of endeavor made during colonial and later 
days, and it was defended and utilized for very utilitarian objects. 
The Secretary of the Interior on this latter point filed his belief 
that it would be "cheaper to feed every adult Indian now living, 
even to sleepy surfeiting — than it would be to carry on a general 
Indian war for a single year." Thus as a matter of fact a policy 
of stimulation has all too frequently become a policy of pauper- 
ization. Assimilation has been replaced or supplemented by slow 
extermination. Peace became an object in itself rather than the 
instrument of progress. 

Francis Walker in 1874 declared that the "peace policy," at 
least in its actual working, was not a policy, but a mere expediency. 
No great constructive advance had been made. He maintained, 
on the contrary, that the act of 1834 which provided for segre- 
gation of Indians and for Indian self-government was the outcome 
of a sound and far-reaching statesmanship." The "peace policy" 
as supplemented by the congressional resolution ending the recog- 
nition of Indian tribes as nations "struck the severest blow that 
remained to be given to the policy of 1834, in that it weakened the 
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already waning power of the chiefs, while yet failing to furnish any 
substitute for their authority." 

Possibly we may say today that the two great results that 
accrued from the "peace policy" were the ending of Indian wars 
and the new impetus given to Indian education. The next period 
began about 1887. Not until 1876 had the appropriation for edu- 
cation reached $20,000, but in 1886 it passed one million. In 1887 
the Dawes Act marked the new era in its provisions for bringing 
about individual allotments of Indian land and for the admission 
of Indian allottees into citizenship. Along with these movements 
there came a demand for the "vanishing policy," a phrase which 
was intended to mean that discriminations and privileges peculiar 
to the Indian should as rapidly as possible be done away, and he 
should at the same rate be admitted to full citizenship and equal 
opportunity to share in the economic, legal, and political life of the 
country. Carried to its logical limits the "vanishing policy" goes 
a long ways along the path of assimilation. 

Today with the churches increasingly active, with the govern- 
ment appropriation for education running close to $4,000,000, 
with individualized holdings of land, and with citizenship an 
accompaniment of such holdings, you will tell me that assimilation 
is surely provided for, if not already achieved. I recite these 
things, however, that you may discriminate between the form and 
substance of things. 

Consider with me, if you will, three groups of facts, those of 
blood mixture, of legal status, and of education. We shall then 
have a suggestion, if not a measurement, of the extent to which 
assimilation has gone. 

With regard to blood we shall follow the facts as analyzed by 
Roland B. Dixon, of the Census Bureau. Since 1890 the Indian 
population has increased from 248,000 to 265,000, or about 7 per 
cent. Of the present population Dr. Dixon reports 58 . 4 per cent 
as full-bloods and 35.2 per cent as mixed bloods, 8 . 4 per cent being 
unknown as to blood. Doubtless the mixed bloods are more num- 
erous than they will acknowledge, but in any event we may say 
they constitute at least two-fifths of the total Indian population. 
Moreover, mixed marriages are more often fertile, result in a larger 
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number of children per family, and a larger proportion of these 
children survive. Dr. Dixon believes that "unless the tendencies 
now at work undergo a decided change the full-bloods are destined 
to form a decreasing proportion of the total Indian population and 
ultimately to disappear altogether." 

It is probably safe to say that so far as the blood of the race is 
to survive it will survive through amalgamation. But amalga- 
mation is not assimilation. An Indian in the eyes of the law con- 
tinues to be an Indian until the proportion of Indian blood is very 
slight indeed, and his own insistence upon his Indian blood contin- 
ues still longer. From the social point of view the mixture of 
bloods has little significance. The blood that determines the legal 
status and social environment is the blood that tells. Of ttimes the 
mixed blood is farther from, not nearer to, social assimilation than 
is the full-blood. Even the adopted white man is cut off from white 
civilization to a greater or less extent. Law and custom are 
stronger than blood. Complexion, real or imputed, is for the 
Indian a barrier which he scarcely may surmount so long as law 
and custom remain unchanged. But when law and custom are 
satisfactorily changed, the fact of physical amalgamation will 
greatly accelerate the process of real assimilation. 

The legal and political status of the Indian is particularly 
unfortunate. Tens of thousands of Indians have ben allotted. 
Most, but not all, of these are nominally citizens. Custom and 
congressional action have given citizenship to tens of thousands of 
others. For purposes of congressional representation 73 per cent 
of all our Indians are accredited as "taxed" Indians. In all the 
United States there are only 71,872 not so taxed. This certainly 
looks like rapid if not complete assimilation, But I beg you to 
look again past the form to the substance. Let me quote my own 
analysis of the situation as given in the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment a year ago : 

There is no necessary connection between taxation and citizenship. The 
Indian may swell the population for the congressional district, he may be 
counted a taxable, and yet be substantially and, apparently, legally, debarred 
from citizenship. No one knows today what the status of the Indian is. 
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Even such facts as we do know present such a diversity of situation in the 
different states that no general statement can be made for like classes in differ- 
ent parts of the country. But this might be condoned if the status of the 
Indian in each state was understood either by him or by the general public. 
Doubtless even congressional enumeration as "taxed" carries an Indian (if 
only he knows he is one of the number so classed) far along the road to 

citizenship; he becomes relatively at least a "potential" citizen 

So long, however, as we have taxed Indians and non-taxed Indians, citizen 
Indians and non-citizen Indians, independent Indians and Indian wards, and 
so long as we have every sort of combination of these classes, and further, so 
long as we have neither certainty as to classification nor definiteness as to the 
status when named, just so long we shall continue to have a condition of con- 
fusion in Indian affairs intolerable alike to government and Indian. Indians 
of like capability and situation are citizens in Oklahoma and non-citizens in 
New York. Allottees are citizens in Nebraska and non-citizens in Wyoming. 
In many cases in the same state some of the allottees are citizens while others 
are not. 

I know an Indian admitted to practice law before the Supreme 
Court of the United States who was compelled to appear before an 
agent for examination as to his competence to manage his own 
property. That agent later went to the penitentiary for graft. 
Do you wonder that the Indians resent the impossible situation 
and the perpetual humiliation in which they are involved? Do 
you call this assimilation ? 

The situation with regard to education is very similar. The 
expenditures for Indian schools as compared with the general 
Indian budget has increased from one-half of 1 per cent in 1877 to 
26 . 9 per cent. I believe that this proportion should continue to 
increase. Of the 88,000 Indian youth, 50,000 or 56.3 per cent are 
today found in some school. Of the children between ten and 
fourteen years of age, 71.4 per cent are in school; 71.2 per cent 
of all Indians can speak some English, and 45 . 4 per cent can read 
and write to some extent. The ability of the youth to speak Eng- 
lish rises to 84.2 per cent and ability to read and write rises to 
77 . 2 per cent. 

I consider it a great achievement to have effected so complete 
an introduction to the educational system of our civilization. But 
we must in all honesty recognize that it is for the great mass of 
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Indians merely an introduction. An Indian attorney, now well 
known and prosperous, last year in a public address in Columbus 
gave us a most interesting bit of personal experience when he told 
us what an amazing impression he had of the English language and 
of our civilization after years of attendance upon our government 
schools. It is our rule to require the youth to go to school until 
they are eighteen, and not infrequently they continue in school 
until they are twenty-five or more, and yet the most advanced 
government school is a grammar school. The great mass of the 
children get very much less. No attempt is here made to appraise 
the industrial training given in the Indian schools. My object is 
simply to reveal the inadequacy of the schooling to prepare the 
Indian for successful competition in the world of business affairs 
and for a genuine participation in the thought and aspirations of 
our civilization. Is it any wonder we are afraid to trust an Indian 
with full control of his land and property ? 

Let us stop a moment and summarize. The Indian race is 
fast reducing the purity of its blood, but the Indian blood pre- 
dominates and holds the succeeding generations out of the national 
thought and out of Caucasian social control. No one is free until 
he shares in the thought which controls his social life. The mixed 
blood in custom and tradition is Indian, or raceless, which is worse. 
The Indian has no defined status. Taxed, he may or may not be a 
citizen. If taxed, or even if a citizen, he may have few or none of 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen; he may not — ordinarily 
he does not — have the control of his own property. If he is not 
a citizen, he is incompetent to sue or be sued, and is not even a 
competent witness in court. Even whole tribes of Indians, every 
individual of which may be nominally a citizen, have no standing 
in court, and have no right to sue for their claims, even in the 
United States Court of Claims. And in the third place, though 
we spend on an average about $100 per year on every Indian child 
in the government schools, and demand from them not less than 
twelve years, and sometimes hold them far beyond their majority, 
yet the limited few who get an advanced education do not by 
government policy go beyond the eighth grade of our public schools. 
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Now may I state my thesis ? The Indians are not assimilated. 
The assimilation of one race into another and surrounding race 
means bringing them into a full share in the lif e and thought of the 
latter. They must become constituent parts of the nation. They 
must be units of the new society. John S. Mackenzie, in his 
Introduction to Social Philosophy, has stated the point I wish to 
make in these words: 

When a people is conquered and subject to another, it ceases to be a society, 
except in so far as it retains a spiritual life of its own apart from that of its 
conquerors. Yet it does not become an integral part of the victorious people's 
life until it is able to appropriate to itself the spirit of that life. So long as the 
citizens of the conquered state are merely in the condition of atoms externally 
fitted into a system to which they do not naturally belong, they cannot be 
regarded as parts of the society at all. They are slaves: they are instruments 
of a civilization of which they do not partake. Certainly no more melancholy 
fate can befall a nation than that it should be subjected to another whose life 
is not large enough to absorb its own. But such a subjection cannot be 
regarded as a form of social growth. It is only one of those catastrophies by 
which a society may be destroyed. In so far as there is growth in such a 
case, it is still a growth from within. The conquering society must be able 
to extend its own life outward, so as gradually to absorb the conquered one 
into itself; otherwise the latter cannot be regarded as forming a real part of it 
at all, but at most as an instrument of its life, like cattle and trees. 

I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our 
national life, and cannot be until we radically change a number of 
fundamental things. We must give him a defined status, early 
citizenship and control of his property, adequate education, effi- 
cient government and schools, broad and deep religious training, 
and genuine social recognition. We must give him full rights in 
our society and demand from him complete responsibility. There 
is not time today to put these principles into a concrete program. 
The important thing is to recognize and publish the principles. 

The Indians today, the great mass of them, are still a broken 
and beaten people, scattered and isolated, cowed and disheartened, 
confined and restricted, pauperized and tending to degeneracy. 
They are a people without a country, strangers at home, and with 
no place to which to flee. I know that there are thousands of 
exceptions to these statements, but yet they remain true for the 
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great majority. The greatest injustice we do them is to consider 
them inferior and incapable. The greatest barrier to their restora- 
tion to normality and efficiency lies in their passivity and dis- 
couragement. We have broken the spring of hope and ambition. 
Can it ever be repaired ? 

It is readily to be seen that success will depend upon the accu- 
rate utilization or release both of external forces and of internal 
forces. The white race through government, industry, and religion 
must do its full part, and the red race through initiative and race 
leadership must also do its full part. I cannot make too clear, 
definite, or positive my belief that this problem is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and my belief that failure is inevitable unless just the 
right policies are initiated very soon and carried on and carried 
through on the basis of maximum efficiency. 

The simple test of efficiency for us is, are we giving the Indian 
identical or equal opportunity with ourselves to share in and to 
control the social consciousness, as well as to share in the privileges, 
immunities, duties, and obligations of the members of our national 
social body? This is the only goal worth while in assimilation. 
I grant you that public opinion is very far from this point of view 
and belief. The question for us is, do sociologists agree with it ? 

How shall Congress and the nation believe except they be 
taught ? And who shall teach except those who have set themselves 
apart to study these things ? If the body of sociologists could agree 
upon the theory and would express themselves individually and 
collectively, they could exert an immense influence at this par- 
ticular critical moment. The hour is ripe and conditions are pro- 
pitious for a considerable forward step — if only those who can 
speak with authority will speak. They must secure a consistent 
governmental practice, and guide public policy through the formu- 
lation of sound theory and the organization of a wise public opinion. 

Long ago I became convinced that the Indian problem could 
not be solved without the initiative and co-operation of the Indian 
himself. When the government has done all that it can, there still 
remains the stimulation and development of internal forces to be 
effected. Race leadership must be found or the race will fail to 
see the new and better opportunities and will sink to rapid ruin. 
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It used to be said that it would be impossible for Indians to organ- 
ize and to hold together. Personal jealousies would wreck every 
endeavor. But the impossible has been done. For three years 
in succession the Indians have met in national conference, twice 
at the Ohio State University, and this year in the city of Denver. 
The conference has grown to a membership of nearly a thousand 
people, half of them Indians, half of them whites. Indians only 
are active members and do all the voting. They are publishing a 
remarkable quarterly journal, and if properly supported bid fair 
to do a work of great significance. Their Denver platform is of a 
quality which will compel national attention. Out of great sac- 
rifice and labor this new force emerges. Shall we not welcome it 
and give it every possible support ? 

For us, duties divide into those imperative for the moment and 
those which relate to the future. We have our obligations toward 
pending legislation and in the support of the splendid efforts of the 
society of American Indians. 

For the future we must set ourselves the task of continuous 
education of the public that every correct endeavor shall be pro- 
tected and aided to the point where it achieves its proper and logical 
results. All of us can share in this task. But should not some of 
our great universities go farther ? Ought there not to be one or 
more endowments created to establish chairs of race development 
with particular reference to the native race of the American con- 
tinent? We have eminent professors who as anthropologists, 
ethnologists, and historians study the Indian of the past. Should 
we not have men who can devote themselves to the problem of the 
Indian as he now is, and to the problem of the means by which he 
may realize his highest possibilities as a citizen and fellow-worker ? 
Such studies should mean vast things, not only for the United 
States, but for the uncounted millions of native Americans in the 
countries to the south of us. The nation and the continent call 
for this great new chair in sociology. Do we not owe this to the 
people we have so largely dispossessed ? 

I close with an appeal for your help in the cause of the Indian. 
However great or small you may think that help will be, it may be 
the force which will determine whether the scales shall turn in the 
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direction of wisdom or unwisdom, of salvation or ruin, for the race 
that once ruled the domain from whence comes the wealth and re- 
sources with which we build, through our universities, the civilization 
of the future. With you rests the decision. 
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